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the sudden change produced when a party of 
natives, who had been conversing in their own 
tongue, were joined by a foreigner with whom it 
was necessary to speak in the Jargon. The coun- 
tenances which had before been grave, stolid, and 
inexpressive, were instantly lighted up with anima- 
tion; the low, monotonous tone became lively and 
modulated ; every feature was active, the head, the 
arms, and the whole body were in motion, and every 
look and gesture became instinct with meaning.” 
The Jargon, which grew up chiefly in Northern 
Oregon along the banks of the great Columbia River, 
is now no longer needed there, for the Indians have 
almost disappeared from a thoroughly Americanised 
region. But it still serves as the great medium of 
communication between white men and natives 
along the coasts of British Columbia and Alaska, and 
seems likely to thrive there for generations to come. 
This little volume contains some curious specimens 
of simple native ditties which have sprung up in it, 
and of hymns which have been composed in it by 
the missionaries, to whose labours we owe much of 
what is known of the ethnology and folk-lore of 
these regions. Its capabilities for serious prose may 
be judged by a missionary sermon, of which an inter- 
linear translation is given, and in which a good deal 
of narrative and exhortation is lucidly given, though 
only ninety-seven words in all are used, of which 
sixty-five are Indian, twenty-three English, seven 
French, and two the special property of the Jargon. 


THREE NOVELS. 
1, Tne Momenr Arter: a Tate or tHe Unseen. By Robert 
Buchanan. London: William Heinemann. 1890. 
2. In Low Rerier: a Transcript. By Morley Roberts. 
Two Volumes. London: Chapman & Hall. 1890. 


3. Emtry Srrerron: or, Dm sur Repgem Ir? London: Eden, 
Remington & Co, 1890. 


THE man of whose experiences in another world we 
read in “The Moment After,” was the proprietor of 
some marine stores, and a money lender, and middle- 
aged. This does not seem weird or even romantic, but 
it is not all. To his two more commonplace trades he 
added “a certain empirical skill in preparing drugs 
which men and women of the nautical class found 
mysteriously effective ;” no one knew anything of 
his antecedents; his hair was black, he had “a com- 
plexion of spectral pallor,” and his hands were wax- 
like; he was an Italian by birth; and he committed 
two murders. These latter details are much more 
promising ; we feel there is, after all, the requisite 
glamour about the man. This is just the kind of 
man, we are sure, to have mysterious supernatural 
experiences, suitable for publication. We believe 
that the least romantic men and women have souls; 
but we could not read the adventures of their souls 
with the same sympathy, we could not lend ourself 
to the illusion as completely as in this case. Spectral 
pallor, and plenty of it, is what is really wanted in 
a story of this kind. 

Mr. Buchanan is a poet and a writer of plays. In 
the subject which he has chosen we see at times his 
fine imagination and wonderful descriptive power at 
their best, and there are forcible and dramatic scenes 
in the book. Few living authors could have imag- 
ined and written the narrative of Maurizio Modena 
as Mr. Buchanan has imagined and written it in 
two chapters of this book. The audacity of part of 
it may seem to some to be irreverent ; but irrever- 
ence is very much a matter of intention, and it is 
obvious that here no irreverence is intended. In 
one point this narrative of Modena’s experiences is 
especially artistic—it suits equally well the explana- 
tion of the materialistic doctor or that of the 
chaplain. The uncertainty and mystery which are 
proper to such a subject are never dispelled. In 
another chapter, a description of an execution, more 
might have been left to the imagination. The details 
are a mistake. Mr. Buchanan wished, perhaps, to 
inspire a feeling of horror; in an author of tragical 


stories such a wish is meritorious. Yet it may be 
doubted if the description here is as horrible as the 
last chapter but one of “Oliver Twist,” although 
Dickens stopped short at “the hideous apparatus of 
death.” If on the other hand Mr. Buchanan’s purpose 
was polemical—we have known him to be polemical 
at times—it is a pity that he should have allowed 
his dislike of the system of capital punishment to 
obscure his judgment in other respects. But the 
chief fault of this book is one to which we made some 
allusion in our opening paragraph, Mr. Buchanan 
writes with one eye on the gallery. There are certain 
phrases and formule which are popularly connected 
with stories of mystery and romance; the use of 
them is a mere trick, and to a critical reader a very 
irritating trick. There is far too much of this 
literary limelight in “The Moment After ;” it spoils 
passages which otherwise would have been good 
and original work. 

To some this story may seem morbid; the taste 
of parts of it is questionable; but it is never dull. In 
this respect it differs from “A Dead Man’s Diary.” 
“The Moment After” is as interesting as any of Mr. 
Buchanan’s previous novels. 

“In Low Relief” is a really clever and charming 
story. The plot is simple enough. Mary Morris, a 
model, was on friendly terms with a little colony of 
artists living near Haverstock Hill. One of these, 
Paul Armour, was devoted to his work, and thought 
marriage would be a hindrance to it; he was not a 
vain man, but Mary Morris was constantly coming to 
his studio, and, wishing to free himself from re- 
sponsibility, he told her that he was engaged, which 
was not true. Torrington, a friend of these artists, 
who occupied himself by failing in the profession of 
authorship, met Mary Morris and fell very much in 
love with her. He had treated her with great kind- 
ness; she had no one to advise her; she would give 
him no definite answer. The reason for her hesita- 
tion may be, perhaps, guessed. In the meantime 
Paul Armour himself had fallen in love with Mary 
Morris, in spite of his judicial determination not to 
do anything of the kind. It would not be fair to 
the story to tell the conclusion, although its chief 
strength does not lie in its plot—in that, indeed, 
most readers, will find weak points—but in the 
method of treatment. To commence with, the author 
shows a full and accurate knowledge of the Bohemian 
life which is described; the analysis of character is 
distinctly clever, and Torrington is a striking and 
vivid sketch. On almost every page there is some- 
thing—a touch of humour, a happy expression, or a 
careful regard of telling detail—to mark this as the 
work of no ordinary novelist; the dialogue is bright 
and natural; and, lastly, the author shows through- 
out good taste and thorough self-restraint. 

If fault is to be found with the book, it must be 
found with its construction. It would have been 
better if it had been shorter. Mary Morris keeps 
Torrington so long in suspense, that we are in danger 
of thinking of her unkindly; she is on the whole 
such a perfectly charming heroine, that we are sorry 
that she allowed the exigencies of two volumes to 
influence her. 

It is not possible to give very high praise to 
“Emily Stretton”; the story is too sketchy and un- 
finished. But it is not entirely without promise. 
Mrs. Egreville and Ganton are both life-like charac- 
ters, and more than one chapter in the book is 
amusing enough. The headings to the chapters are 
almost too explicit. Here is one of them :— 

‘* Emily determines to claim the fortune for her son, even though 
this will necessitate her going into the witness-box and confessing her 
bigamy.” 

With such a heading, the chapter itself really 
becomes almost superfluous. The story is not par- 
ticularly well written; the author is given to sen- 
tences of inordinate length and clumsiness. It is not 
a probable story, and it is sometimes very dull. The 
sense of humour and the knowledge of character 
which are to be found in the best chapters redeem 
the book, however, from being absolutely bad. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue author of “ Modern Thought and Modern Thinkers,” while 
only professing to have supplied explanatory sketches on sub- 
jects generally discussed, if not understood, has 
managed to compile a very interesting as well as useful manual 
of religious ethics. Dealing briefly with every form of faith, 
the writer also discusses the most prominent crities of Biblical 
teachings, and without regarding the orthodoxy of their views, 
earefully weighs their claims to consideration, himself maintain- 
ing a strict neutrality throughout, making no attempt to bias 
his readers in any one direction, nor to advance his own theories. 
The doctrine that “there are no dead” is touched on lightly, 
though in this case also no opinion is offered as to whether 
spiritualism be actual communication between the seen and the 
unseen, or only the sign of a disordered fancy if not of deliberate 
imposture. It is surely a triumph for the Theosophists that 
their new creed is bracketed here with the ancient one of 
Buddha, and this latter-day faith appears based on more com- 
fortable grounds than the Pessimism which pervades most 
Eastern thought. A short history of Madame Blavatsky is told 
with rather amusing dispassion; but those who only know of 
Keshab C’Andra Sen as the father of the pretty Maharani of 
Kueh Behar, who lately visited England, will searcely realise 
from the few sentences with which he is described, how great 
a powér he was in India during his lifetime, how deeply his 
influence is felt, nor how reverently his memory is cherished by 
those he converted to his tenets. While making clear to the 
less intelligent what might not have been easily understood had 
they attempted without his aid to study Realism, Idealism, 
Positivism, and Evolution, Mr. Charles also gives short bio- 

phical notices of the men who founded the different schools ; 
and of these the one on Comte is most complete, though all are 
comprehensive. It is a graphic account of the man’s public 
eareer from his youth, when he was pupil, as well as secretary, 
to Saint-Simon, the leader of French Socialism, to the time 
he became conscious of his own strength and himself turned 
teacher; and it tells us something of his inner life. The book 
is certainly a success in that it justifies the reason of its exist- 
ence and supplies a want which must have been much felt. It 
contains a great deal of information simply and pleasantly 

ven. 

na The two first volumes of the Theological Library represent two 
great crises of ecclesiastical history. In Cyprian’stimethe Western 
idea of the Church was taking definite shape—a number of com- 
munities ruled by bishops, and together forming a single visible 
body outside which there is no salvation. Cyprian himself, by his 
masterful government of Carthage, and his resistance to the No- 
vatians, did not a little to promote his view. This time the chief 
question was political ; but it became historical long before the 
sack of Rome by Alaric in Augustine’s time. The calamity 
made an immense impression. It was impossible that the great 
Power which had overshadowed the world for centuries should 
fall without seeming to drag the whole order of nature after it 
to ruin. But if Rome fell, what then? Was the outlook one 
of blank despair? This is the question discussed in Augustine’s 
“City of God.” He begins by pointing out that Christian in- 
fluences had mitigated some of the worst horrors of the capture. 
His main thesis, however, is that the Roman Empire rested 
on no such deeree of fate as the heathens —— but was a 
mere episode in the building of the City of God, whose founda- 
tions and completion are not of this world. Thus his work 
becomes a scheme of universal history, and was accepted as such 
in the Middle Ages. The present editions are reprints, the 
Cyprian having been published in 1840, the Augustine 
“ Englished by J. H.” in 1610. Whoever J. H. may be, his 
translation is good and readable, and needs no further criticism. 
The Cyprian is a careful account of his life and times, written 
from an old-fashioned High Chureh point of view, and therefore 
uncritical and indiscriminately panegyrical. Thus he accepts 
without hesitation every story told against Novatian, however 
unlikely it may be. He never seems to see that purity is worth 
aiming at as well as unity, or that, if the Purltan is not the 
wisest of men, there is still something to be said for him. Those, 
however, who can make allowance for little narrownesses of this 
sort will find in Mr. Poole a faithful and not ungenial guide 
through—or at least over the surface of—a subject which is full 
of interest. 

Mr. Jeremiah Lynch’s sixteen sketches of Egyptian life 
make pleasant reacing for a summer afternoon. Mr. Lynch is a 


* THOUGHT AND MopgRn Turnxers. London: Relfe Brothers. 


THE ANCIENT AND MODERN Liprary oF THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. (1) 
“*The Life and Times of St. Cyprian,’’ By Geo, Ayliffe Poole. (2) 
“The City of God (De Civitate Dei).”” Written by St. Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippo. A Translation into English by J. H., first pub- 
lished in 1610. Vol. I. London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 

Eoyptian SketcuEs. By Jeremiah Lynch. London: Arnold. 1890. 

Ervuprs TRapiTIonNIsTEs. Par Andrew Lang. Paris: J. Maisonneuve. 

CuimBeER’s GUIDE TO THE CENTRAL PENNINE ALPs. By Wm. Martin 
Conway. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1890. 

GRAMMAIRE DES GRAMMAIRES, By Dr. V. de Fivas, M.A., F.E.LS. 
London: Crosby Lockwood & Son, 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, Lud- 
gate Hill, E.C. 


clear-headed American who fell under the spell of the land of 
Ammon-Ra, and his observations on things Eastern have the 
naiveté, and not too much of the irreverence, that distinguish 
American travellers. Cairene manners, a voyage up the Nile, 
the condition of the fellaheen, the many seellione of the Pyra- 
mids, are the subjects that Mr. Lynch discusses freshly and 
agree gag Indeed, there are only two things that excite 

is anger: first, that Sir Evelyn Baring permitted the rock 
casing of the third Pyramid to be carried off for the building of 
a ten-shilling-a-day hotel; and second, that the United States 
deals so meanly with its representatives. The latter is an old 
and a just complaint. ‘“ I would not be an American consul for 
a good deal,” says our author; “it is a most disagreeable posi- 
tion. The salary is always small, usually about one-half that 
paid to their colleagues of the Great Powers. . . . He must have 
private resources of his own, or run into debt. It is unworthy of 
a great nation.” The two chapters on the English in Egypt are 
the ones which will have the most interest for our readers. Mr. 
Lynch has a very good opinion of the British Administration, its 
reforms, stern economy, and just dealing, and is decidedly of 
opinion that we have come to stay. “To my mind if [the 
English] are going to keep India they must also possess Egypt. 
Egypt is not so valuable, but it is quite essential to the preserva- 
tion of India. . . . If the Canal were shut to English and opened 
to hostile vessels, what might not happen?” Mr. Lynch has 
hit the right nail on the head, but in driving home the argument 
to the Continental mind we shall use a different hammer. 

It is with great pleasure that we turn the pages of Mr. Lang’s 
essays on folk-lore, rendered into elegant French, and forming 
a volume of the “Collection Internationale de la Tradition.” 
We have here sound learning and excellent scholarship ; and it is 
alike pleasant and interesting to find Mr. Lang’s neat English 

hrases turned into a language which does not indeed suit them 
tter, but in which they are, unhappily, more natural and more 
common. Six volumes of the series have appeared, and eleven 
more are promised; among them we look forward especially to 
three—‘“ Les Priéres Populaires,”’ “Les Traditions Populaires 
dans la Divine Comédie,” and “Serpents et Dragons.” The 
volumes of the series are small, and they are pretty; this one 
contains one hundred and six pages, and there is an interesting 
preface by M. Emile Blémont. 

The “ Climber’s Guide” is a very handy little book, covering the 
range from the Col Ferret on the west to the Col de St. Theodule 
on the east; the author’s plan being to add a second volume 
for the Pennine masses east of the Theodule, including Monte 
Rosa and the Saas Grat, and another for the Mont Blane 
group. The price (10s.) is certainly high for a duodecimo 
of 156 pages, but as the sale of guide-books intended for 
climbers rather than for mere tourists is small, it may be that no 
lower price would be remunerative. A good deal of useful 
information is packed into this space. An idea of what has 
been done in the way of exploring this region may be formed by 
comparing the number of routes to the summits of peaks 
or even passes given here with those in the first edition of 
Ball’s Alpine Guide. Fully seven-eighths of the first ascents 
have been made by Englishmen. Mr. Conway's descriptions are 
usually clear and always concise. Sometimes he omits pieces 
of advice as to choice of routes which our own recollections 
lead us to think might have been useful; but he has evidently 
studied compression above all things; and he writes for men 
who are assumed to have some knowledge of mountaineering. 
His times are estimated from the pace of fast walkers, and 
would astonish the slow though steady walkers of Germany. 

Thirty years have elapsed since Dr. de Fivas first published 
his “ Grammaire des Grammaires,” a book which won instant 
recognition, and which has kept—as this fifty-first edition shows 
—the popularity which it so quickly won. There are many 
excellent French grammars now in the field, but for all that 
there is little fear that this capital school-book will be super- 
seded, for the method adopted by Dr. de Fivas for instilling a 
knowledge of the language is both simple and sound. The 
volume contains numerous exercises and examples illustrative of 
every rule, whilst the ¢dition of a succinct history and etymology 
of the French language greatly increases the practical utility of 
a deservedly popular work. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1890. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Mr. MorLeEy spoke on Monday evening at St. 
Helens, and devoted his speech to a plain but very 
telling narrative of the events which he witnessed 
at the opening of the proceedings against the de- 
fendants in the Tipperary case. His statement, which 
no one attempts to controvert, ought to be followed 
by some kind of judicial investigation. But, re- 
membering that the police murders at Mitchelstown 
are still not only unavenged, but even uninves- 
tigated, we can hardly hope that the less serious 
brutalities of last week at Tipperary will move 
Mr. BALFowur from his resolve to back up the Irish 
police, whether right or wrong, in everything that 
they may do. The Ministerial organs are bitterly 
incensed against Mr. MorLEY because he _ has 
visited Ireland at this critical moment in her 
history, and some of them indulge in vituperation 
so extravagant as to be positively ludicrous. But 
there is good reason for their anger. The testimony 
borne by Mr. MorLeEyY to the manner in which 
prosecutions like that now in progress are carried 
out, and to the provocation offered to the popu- 
lace by the police, is simply invaluable. All the 
floods of rhetoric which may be poured forth by 
Coercionist orators between now and Christmas, 
will not remove the impression made on every 
candid mind by Mr. MorLEy’s plain and unvarnished 
account of the things which he himself has seen. 


ONE result of Mr. BALFour’s action on behalf of 
the landlord organisation in Tipperary has been to 
stimulate anew the sympathies of the friends of Ire- 
land in the United States. The American Committee 
for the Relief of the Famine in Ireland has issued 
an appeal for assistance, couched in impassioned 
language, and calling to mind the dismal memories 
of 1847. The movement is declared to be devoid of 
political significance, and has at its head men of the 
highest standing in American public life. It would 
have been an easy matter for those English journals 
which support the Irish policy of the Government to 
accept this view of the movement, and thus to prevent 
its being turned to political account by the Nationalist 
party on this side of the Atlantic. But this is a 
policy at once too wise and too simple to be adopted 
by the advocates of the doomed cause of coercion ; 
so, in the columns of the Times of Thursday, the 
movement for the relief of Irish distress is fiercely 
attacked as a mere political intrigue, and the men 
who have appealed on behalf of Ireland to American 
charity are either turned to ridicule as dupes, or 
bitterly assailed as something worse. It is difficult 
to conceive anything more clumsy than this method 
of trying to counteract the sympathy of the people 
of the United States with Ireland. 


Mr. McKINLEy’s Bill for increasing the cost of 
living in America, whilst crippling its commerce 
with foreign countries, has been duly carried. It 
is a serious matter for other people besides the 
Americans, and no doubt some industries on this 
side of the Atlantic will suffer heavily from the 
ignorance which prevails among the politicians now 
in power at Washington. But it is of little use to 
enter into any serious discussion of the MCKINLEY Bill 
in this country. The more clearly the bungling in- 
eptitude of its authors is exposed, the more forcibly 


the certain results of their policy are driven home, 
the more ardently will the average American poli- 
tician cling to the belief that Mr. MCKINLEY must 
be right. It is the chief article in the political faith 
now in the ascendant at Washington, that nothing 
ean be good which is approved of by English opinion, 
and that everything must be right of which that 
opinion disapproves. It is hardly worth while, in 
these circumstances, for Englishmen to trouble them- 
selves with the proceedings of the politicians who 
govern the United States as if it were nothing more 
than an overgrown parish. 


In what light the Bill is regarded in Canada may 
be gathered from the speeches made at a pic-nic on 
Wednesday by Sir JOHN MACDONALD, MR. TUPPER, 
and other leading statesmen. Sir JOHN MACDONALD 
bluntly declared that the object of the promoters of 
the Bill was “ to have Canada,” but both he and the 
other speakers asserted that, so far from being likely 
to attain this end, the American politicians had over- 
reached themselves, and would drive Canada further 
than ever from political association with the States. 


THE laws against Socialism in Germany expired 
at midnight on September 30th. There has been 
much rejoicing among the German Socialists over 
the relief which is thus afforded them. At the 
same time, the fact is generally recognised that they 
are now put upon their trial, and that the freedom 
they enjoy through the expiry of the old Anti- 
Socialist Law depends upon the manner in which 
they exercise the rights they have once more acquired. 
The EMPEROR WILLIAM is at present on a visit to 
the EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, and though the meeting 
between the two Sovereigns is a private one, having 
sport for its main object, the German Emperor's 
entry into Vienna was made the occasion of a very 
significant demonstration of popular enthusiasm. 


WHETHER SIGNOR CRISPI really had the inter- 
view with the correspondent of the Figaro, an ac- 
count of which is published by that journal, is 
perhaps open to question. On the whole, we think 
that the balance of argument is in favour of 
the genuineness of the newspaper report. That 
being so, we gather from the language of the Italian 
Premier that he is anxious to see a good under- 
standing re-established between France and Italy; 
that he does not attach so much weight to the Triple 
Alliance as most Italians do, and that he is, above 
all, anxious to see a general European disarmament 
effected. This is an object to gain which a man 
might well live, and, if need be,die. But in a general 
disarmament it is literally the first step only which 
costs. Who is to begin the movement? Everything 
depends upon that. SiGNor Crispi thinks that it is 
the place of France to take this first step. We should 


like to know how many Frenchmen agree with him. — 


Tus has been a busy week in the religious world. 
The Church Congress is being held at Hull under the 
presidency of the Bishop or DuRHAM, the ARcH- 
BISHOP OF YORK being unfortunately prevented by 
the state of his health from presiding; the Con- 
gregational Union has held its autumnal meetings at 
Swansea; and the Salvation Army has been prac- 
tising a week of self-denial—a week, that is, in which 


every member of the Army has given up some luxury 
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or comfort (in not a few cases some actual necessary 
of life) in order that the sum it costs may be devoted 
to religious objects. We have no wish to disparage 
such gatherings as those at Hull and Swansea. They 
are of great use in stimulating the religious zeal of 
the Christian world, and in attracting the attention 
of the public to the great spiritual and _ social 
problems of the day. But, undoubtedly, there is a 
direct “ practicalness ” about GENERAL BooTH’s week 
of self-denial that does not lose by contrast with the 
week of debate in which the Church Congress and 
the Congregational Union are indulging. 


Lorp PENRHYN seems to be a singularly ill- 
conditioned and offensive person. Not content with 
making a speech, the special purpose of which 
seemed to be to exhibit himself to the people of 
Wales as the confidential adviser of the PRINCE OF 
WALES on questions of high policy (a position which 
Wwe are quite certain he does not hold), he has 
followed up this outrage upon good taste by another 
still worse. Being convicted by MR. OSBORNE- 
MoRGAN, in a very temperate letter, of having 
brought entirely unfounded accusations against that 
gentleman and other Liberals, including Mr. GLAp- 
STONE, he rudely declares that he had not expected 
to please the Liberal party by his speech, and then, 
instead of apologising for his misrepresentation of 
an opponent, shifts his ground and tries to main- 
tain his accusation by other premises. This has 
been too much, even for the Times; and in truth 
men like LORD PENRHYN are the worst enemies of 
their own order and party now to be found in 
England. 


THE London County Council seem bent upon 
taking up the question of the water supply of the 
metropolis seriously. It could not possibly deal 
with a more important matter. We are inclined 
to think that it would have done well at its 
meeting on Tuesday to fall in with Sir THomMAs 
FARRER’S proposal that, in the first instance, the 
question should be left in the hands of a very 
small committee of experts. But as this proposal 
savoured, in the minds of some, of a disposition to 
delay, we can hardly blame the Council for refusing 
to listen to it. Let it be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that London is not bound down to any scheme 
for buying up the present companies. These com- 
panies derive an enormous income from purveying 
in many cases polluted water to the inhabitants of 
the metropolis. If the County Council can secure 
for us a better supply, no matter where it may 
come from, that supply should be brought to our 
doors without regard to the “ vested interests” of 
the monopolists who have so long ruled us with a 
rod of iron. The first duty of the County Council 
is to think of the people of London. The Water 
Companies may well be left to take care of them- 
selves. 


THE Institute of Journalists, which held its first 
annual meeting at Birmingham at the end of last 
week, is a body which deserves the warm support of 
all who are interested in maintaining the dignity of 
journalism as a calling. At the present moment 
there is no profession which is so open to being 
abused as that of the press—as unhappily the police 
courts too frequently testify. In the old days, 
when an offender who did not care to reveal his 
exact position in life was brought before the magis- 
trates, he was generally described as a “labourer.” 
In recent times it would almost seem that “ jour- 
nalist”” has taken the place of labourer, and thus 
an undeserved stigma is cast upon an honest and 
honourable profession. The Institute of Journalists, 
besides protecting the interests of journalism, will 
have a most valuable influence in clearing its 
ranks from the harpies and impostors who now 
trade upon a name to which they are not entitled. 


For this reason, if for no other, we may well hope 
for the success of the Institute. 


Mvucu attention is being directed to the case of 
the convict HARGAN, who was recently sentenced to 
penal servitude for twenty years for shooting at 
and killing two men who were molesting him in the 
streets of London. It is not denied that these men 
were notoriously bad characters, that they belonged 
to a gang which was the terror of the neighbour- 
hood in which they lived, and that HARGAN, having 
protected a woman from their violence, had every 
reason to apprehend danger to himself from their 
animosity. The judge before whom he was tried, 
summed up in favour of a verdict of wilful murder; 
the jury, however, found one of manslaughter only ; 
whereupon HARGAN received the terrible sentence of 
penal servitude for twenty years. It will certainly 
appear to most people that this is a case in which 
the Home Secretary may well interfere to soften 
judicial severity of a wholly unreasonable and 
unnecessary kind. Itis no doubt well to discounten- 
ance the use of the revolver in our streets, and we 
need hardly say that the slaying of two men, how- 
ever bad their characters may be, is a very serious 
matter. But upon calm reflection we trust that 
even Mr. JUSTICE CHARLES himself will see that the 
sentence he passed upon HARGAN is not one which 
is likely to increase popular respect for the adminis- 
tration of the law, or to serve the purpose which he 
doubtless had in view when he passed it. 


THERE was much speculation in the City early in 
the week as to whether the Directors of the Bank of 
England would on Thursday raise their rate of 
discount to 6 per cent., and in the Stock Exchange 
there was free betting. On one side it was argued 
that the exports of gold and the outflow of coin to 
the provinces made it necessary for the Directors to 
protect their reserve. In fact, the Directors were 
charging 6 per cent. for loans, and 5} per cent. for 
discounts, and in the outside market from 5 to 5} 
per cent. was the discount rate, while as much as 6 
and 6} per cent. was paid for loans upon Consols. 
The Directors, however, decided to make no change. 
Possibly they have reason to believe that the ex- 
ports are now about to cease, and they may desire 
also to see whether an effective 5 per cent. rate will 
attract gold from abroad. As yet the exports greatly 
exceed the imports, in the week ended Wednesday 
night the excess being more than half a million, but 
the foreign exchanges are moving in favour of this 
country, and before long the imports may largely 
increase. 


THE Stock Markets have been less anxious this 
week than last, and there has been more speculation 
for the rise. It is recognised that the alarmist 
rumours current last week were greatly exaggerated, 
and it is hoped that no failures of any magnitude 
will occur. Besides, it is now thought probable that 
the difficulties in New York are at an end. The 
stringency, at all events, has terminated, and the 
fall in stocks has apparently been checked. It 
would seem that the speculators for the rise have 
taken courage, and that there is a_ struggle 
going on between them and the speculators for 
the fall. At the same time money is growing 
dearer upon the Continent. The Imperial Bank 
of Germany at the end of last week raised its 
rate of discount to 5 per cent., and although the 
Bank of France still keeps its rate at 3 per cent., 
money is in strong demand upon the Bourse, where 
the monthly settlement is now going on. Very 
much recovery, therefore, does not seem probable 
just yet. The more cautious operators are inclined 
to watch events before engaging in fresh risks. On 
the Stock Exchange there was a recovery when the 
Bank rate was not raised, but prices soon fell away 
again. 
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MR. MORLEY AND MR. BALFOUR. 

HERE is no reason for anyone to feel surprised 

at the extreme bitterness with which Mr. 
Morley has been assailed by the Ministerial journals 
because of his speech at St. Helens last Monday. 
Whatever else Mr. Morley may or may not be, he 
is known to be a man whose word is absolutely to 
be trusted ; he is known also to be the very opposite 
of a sentimental rhetorician—a man upon whose 
coolness of judgment and clearness of observation 
friends and foes may alike rely. Such being his 
character, the speech in which he told the story of 
the police outrages at Tipperary cannot but be felt 
by the Government and their supporters to be the 
heaviest blow which has yet been struck at Mr. 
Balfour’s system of governing Ireland. It is not 
surprising that they have been staggered by it, or 
that some among them have lost their heads and 
have made themselves positively ridiculous by their 
display of impotent fury. For our part, we can only 
express the hope that every elector in the United 
Kingdom will read that speech for himself, and 
decide after reading it whether the system which it 
exposes so completely is one which he can ever again 
uphold by his vote. That it is a system of organised 
provocation, and intentional brutality, can hardly be 
denied, even by Mr. Balfour’s most devoted admirer ; 
that it relies for support upon officers whose one idea 
is to “ put down” the common rights of citizenship 
in Ireland, and upon magistrates who regard them- 
selves not as independent ministers of justice but as 
the mere agents of the Executive, are points which 
are hardly less clearly established. It is an odious 
system, which every Englishman would be ready to 
denounce unreservedly if its victims were Frenchmen 
or Russians. It is only because those victims happen 
to be Irishmen, and because the fate of the present 
Ministry is bound up with the maintenance of the 
system itself, that a word is heard in its favour now. 
We need not follow Mr. Morley through his 
strong indictment of Mr. Balfour’s methods in Ire- 
land; for nothing that can be said here can add to 
the force of the words spoken at St. Helens. There 
are, however, one or two points, barely touched upon 
by Mr. Morley, which demand consideration. And 
in the first place, it is painfully obvious that, even 
from the Conservative point of view, Mr. Balfour has 
committed one of those blunders which are criminal in 
their character. Some of Mr. Morley’s critics affect to 
be angry with him because he has been in Ireland at 
all at this critical moment in the history of the country. 
“Tt is no place for an ex-Chief Secretary,” they de- 
clare. This only means that they are conscious of the 
unfavourable comparison which is offered to Mr. 
Morley by a Chief Secretary who wilfully absents 
himself, at such a time as the present, from the 
country he is supposed to govern. Mr. Balfour has 
often shown a cynical contempt for public opinion ; 
but even his hardihood will scarcely enable him to 
brave the universal feeling which now pronounces 
him guilty of a flagrant failure in his duty. No 
intelligent man can pretend to believe that it is 
possible for an official in the Chief Secretary’s 
position to do his work efficiently under the con- 
ditions which Mr. Balfour imposes upon himself. 
Even if Ireland were in a state of profound 
tranquillity, if there were no Home Rule move- 
ment, no land war, no Plan of Campaign, the con- 
tinuous absence of the Chief Secretary from his 
post, for months at a stretch, would be a grave public 
scandal. But when we see that this absentee ruler 
has seen fit to order the arrest of a whole batch of 
the most popular of the Irish members, and the 
commencement of a great process at law, in which 
many of the best-beloved of the Irish leaders are 


involved, without troubling himself to have even 
half an hour’s personal consultation with any one of 
the agents of the Government who know by actual 
observation what is happening in Ireland, we find it 
difficult to give adequate expression to our sense of 
the scandalous nature of the proceeding. Mr. Bal- 
four, at all events, cannot escape from one or 
other of these alternatives : either Irish affairs are 
not in so serious a condition as to justify this prose- 
eution of the Irish members, or they are so serious 
that his prolonged neglect of his duties in Dublin 
Castle is personally discreditable to him. 

There is, however, another blunder on his part 
which, even from the Ministerial point of view, must 
be considered almost a crime. ‘The movement for 
the establishment of New Tipperary may be all that 
the landlords and their partisans declare it to be—a 
criminal attempt to found a conspiracy against Mr. 
Smith-Barry on a system of wholesale intimidation. 
If Mr. Balfour could satisfy the English people that 
this was the case, he would undoubtedly strike a 
heavy blow at the popular movement in Ireland. 
But in order to convince reasonable Englishmen 
of the truth of the charge which the landlords 
make against the League, the Chief Secretary 
must know that it will be necessary to have 
those charges investigated by a tribunal of unimpeach- 
able character for independence and impartiality. But 
what does Mr. Balfour do? He does not even take 
the most ordinary pains in order to secure for the 
defendants at Tipperary a tribunal which reasonable 
Englishmen might regard with a fair amount of 
contidence. He sends them before two removable 
magistrates whose names have already become no- 
torious in connection with proceedings against the 
leading Irish Nationalists—one of whom seems to 
have been a kind of itinerant judge specially com- 
missioned to try Mr. O’Brien wherever, whenever, 
and upon whatsoever charge he might be arrested ; 
and the other of whom was actually engaged as an 
executive officer on one of the occasions which form 
the subject of the present indictment. It is impossible 
to conceive of a greater blunder than this if Mr. Bal- 
four is really hoping to produce some effect upon pub- 
lic opinion, to gain some moral influence among the 
people of England, by the proceedings at Tipperary. 
We put aside for the moment the grave charges 
which the defendants have made against one of the 
magistrates. Even if these charges were entirely 
unfounded, we do not hesitate to say that an adverse 
judgment, and a sentence of imprisonment, coming 
from Messrs. Irwin and Shannon, can have no real 
influence on public opinion in England. A convic- 
tion by such a tribunal will have no more moral 
weight than a conviction by a drumhead court 
martial in a country in which the ordinary law has 
been suspended, and in which the judges and the 
accusers are practically the same. 

This is a blunder which the most ordinary pru- 
dence—we may say, the slightest amount of common 
sense—on the part of the Chief Secretary, would 
have enabled him to avoid. There cannot have been 
any legitimate reason for choosing these particular 
magistrates as the persons before whom Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. O’Brien, and the other defendants were to be 
arraigned. Surely, if Mr. Balfour did not venture to 
allow the defendants to be tried by a jury, he might 
at least have found judges for them in whom 
Englishmen would have reposed confidence. Instead 
of doing this he has shown once more his singular 
contempt for public opinion, and that curious lack 
of tact which has already made his attempt to “ settle 
the Irish question” the ghastliest of failures, and 
which will be punished at the next General Election 
by the expulsion of himself and his party from 
power. There are still people in this country who 
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